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THE STORY OF “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


(Cont ued fre a p. 2.) 

The next man of letters whom I consulted was 
one whom I have frequently characterized, and 
I believe justly, as being as learned Selden 
and as witty as S mith, and whose ki 
preceded, if possible, his learning and 
Rev. Samuel Roffey Maitland, the aut 
Dark ‘Ages. He was not the librariat 
the friend and trusted counsellor of 
wens H whey in perilous times. He 

& piece of church preferment in his life 
love of letters, gave up his own house 
and removed himself and h 
a house in Lond which cost 

ounds a year, in order to act 
Poth, with an annual salary 
Honoured for ever be the memory ) 

I spent a few hours with him at 

about a twelvemonth before 


ydney S 


is extensiv 


Gl 
his death. 
greatly altered, but his old kindliness and pleas 
Ways were as fresh as ever. He had a folio y 
lume before him when I went to him in his library 
but my welc — was scarcely over before he 
from the side of it the I ' N. ‘ 
“Here it is, I never miss reading it.” 

If my readers knew the veneration in whicl 
Maitland’s name is held by those who ha 


h Dr. 
l the 
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| would give us that little 
| questions,” 
| sultations 


jus to 
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| remained loyal to the Cynthia of the 


| favour 


Vonkeys | 





|admitted it 
| first 


| old 


| the 


| myse 





good fortune to enjoy his 
pardon this digression. 
But to return to my interview with him in 1849 
I called upon him at Lambeth, told him what I 
had in contemplation, and he expressed his willin 
i hess to help me, but added, 


friendship, they w 


“I wish instead you 
paper you once proposed, 
all ask and answer one an , 
But I had forsaken my first love, and 
think that in my many con- 
with Mr. Bruce the subiect of 
project, it ever occurred to either of 
revive The Medium; so for some time I 
minute, : 
t the eulogiums of my learned friend on the « 
ne with renewed arguments in favour of 
one. But as the 
Maitland produced so many cogent 
of the original sumpsinus, as against 
new mumpsinus, that when I left Lambeth I wa 
in a state of great doubt whether it would n 
better, to speak after the manner of Tatters 
for f: to s the 
and make the running with Med 
The more I weighed what Dr. Maitland ] 
urged, the more I seemed impressed with it ; but 
would he who was, especially in all such matters, 
my guide, philosopher, and friend, Mr. Bruce, 
in the same light, and, if so, would it ehim to 
join with me in working out our old idea? He had 
returned to London, and was deeply engaged in 
those studies which enabled him to throw 
light upon our history from the of 
to the Commonwealth. 
When I communicated 
with the learned Librarian of Lambeth, and 
capitulated all he said in favour of the Med 
and of its great utility 4 all men of letter 
being identical with the vi 
he had entertained when our project 
started. But on my asking him, | 
his opinion, whether he felt dis 1 to renew 


ther’s 


in which we could 
do not any of 
on 


ny new 


mie 
ne! 


new discussion proceeded 


arguments 


+} : nal 
the coming ratch 


Reform colt, 


race ime 


see 


induc 


so much 
time Elizabetl 
to him my conver: 


which 


such | 

sposea 
of endeavouring to establish su 
periodical, he explained, with characteristic fra 
ness, the reasons which prevented his then eng 
in any such undertaking—reasons more credit- 
ble to his nice sense of honour than convi! 
»my judgment. But he added that, if I thou 
ablish on my own : 

render every ce in his power 

This heavy blow and great discour 

ent to me; and it was not till afte 
consultations with him and other 
that, acting on his judgment 


scheme 


to est such a j yurnal 


t 
fi 
1 
I 


1e would assistan 


was a - 
r many furthe 

inoaey friends 
J —I have no right te 
say in consequence of his advice—and after talking 
matter over with others to whose opin 
tached great weight, I determined to take 

elf the risk and —— lity of starti 

little paper” in which literary men could ask 
answer one another's questior 


5 SLiVUils, 
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While maturing my plans, it suddenly occurred 
to me that my projected weekly paper might be 
regarded in a light which I had never thought of, 
namely, as in opposition to The Atheneum, and I 
determined to bring the matter at once fully and 
frankly before Mr. Dilke. In the year 1846, when 
the railroad mania was at its height, and the iron 
horse was trampling under foot all our ancient 
landmarks, and putting to flight all the relics of 
our early popular mythology, I had written to the 
editor of The Atheneum, suggesting what good 
service he might render to students of popular an- 
tiquities by consenting to open his columns to 
notices of old-world manners, customs, and popular 
superstition, before they had been all swept away. 
I was invited to call at Wellington Street and talk 
the matter over. But, instead of the editor, I was 
received by Mr. Dilke. The result was his ready 
consent to do what I had asked, on condition that 
all communications on the subject should be sent 
on to me, and that I should select for publication 
such portions of them as in my judgment were 
worthy of preservation ; and the subject was brought 
forward in The Atheneum of August 26, 1846, in 
an article by me which I headed “ Folk-Lore,” a 
word which has become household not only here, 
but abroad. This was my first interview with Mr. 
Dilke ; and if at that interview I was struck by 
his strong common sense, I was yet more impressed 
by his frankness and warm-hearted sympathy 
with my admiration of these old-world fancies. 
I afterwards communicated to the Atheneum the 
series of papers on “Shakspeare’s Folk-Lore,” which 
is reprinted in my Three Notelets on Shakspeare. 

When in 1849 I called on Mr. Dilke and 
told him what I had in contemplation, and said 
that, having eaten his salt, I was unwilling to repay 
his kindness with ingratitude, and expressed my 
readiness to give up my project if it could by pos- 
sibility affect the Athe neum, he spoke with his 
usual frankness and warm-hearted sympathy as he 
quieted my scruples, wished me every success, and 
promised any help he could give me. 

How he did help with wise counsels few can have 
any idea. And here let me record one character- 
istic observation made by Mr. Dilke on the 
occasion to which I have been referring—a caution 
which I never lost sight of. He had expressed some 
doubts whether I might not find myself sometimes 
in a difficulty for want of materials. I met the 


objection by saying that I had so many notes 
and memoranda I could fall back upon, I had 
no fears on that score. ‘“‘ But remember,” was the 


sensible and friendly reply, “ you may form a very 

correct judgment of what your correspondents 

write, but not be so good a judge of what you 

write yourself.” 7 
How he enriched the pages of “N. & Q.’ 

his contributions many of my readers know, and 

all may see in the two recently published volumes 


entitled Papers of a Critic,* containing a series 
of articles reprinted from the Atheneum, &c., 
articles which, for minute criticism and careful 
patient investigation into obscure points of literary 
history and biography, may have been equalled, 
but assuredly have never been surpassed. And 
most certainly there is one thing known only to 
myself—the deep respect and affection with which 
I regarded that good and wise man—a respect 
and affection which it is my boast that he cordially 
returned. Wituram J. Troms. 
(To be continued.) 

[It will not be out of place here to say that a cor- 
respondent writes to ask us if there is any hope of the 
readers of ‘‘ N. & Q.” having the benefit of perusing some 
of that “ inceseant correspondence ” which Mr. Troms 
refers to, in his interesting “ Story ” (ante, p. 2), as having 
been carried on for some years between himself and the 
late lamented Juhn Bruce. } 


R. 8S. HAWKER, OF MORWENSTOW. 
(Concluded from 5" 8. vy. 442.) 

IIL. Eeelesia, 1840.—This very choice collection 
of Mr. Hawker’s poems seems to have been issued 
for the gratification of his friends at Oxford, where 
indeed he had acquired a poetic reputation as the 
author of a Newdigate prize poem. The volume, 
which has broad margins and blank spaces that 
would gratify Mr. Ruskin, is made up in part of 
poems selected from his former volumes, and in 
part of new poems. These pieces are characterized 
by a distinct religious sentiment, and are conceived 
in the highest form of poesy. It was the author's 
opinion that the Muse of the priest should be his 
Church, but it is to be regretted that his efforts 
in this direction were not more sustained. The 
sacred poems which he wrote after the publication 
of Ecclesia became largely infected with mysticism 
and old-world lore, and were impregnated too with 
views which were not strictly in keeping with the 
opinions of a priest of the English Church. By an 
Exeter gentleman I have recently been favoured 
with the sight of a copy of the Ecclesia, which 
possesses considerable interest by reason of nu- 
merous notes, corrections, &c., in Mr. Hawker’s 
hand, and I have been courteously permitted to 
make use of them. The copy was a presentation 
volume, and bears the inscription, “ Francis Drake 


from his friend the Author, R. S. H.” The gift 


* I trust I may here be permitted to correct a slight 
oversight into which Sir C he arles Dilke has fallen, in his 
interesting memoir of his grandfather (vol. i. p. 91), 
where he attributes to him the authorship of a PP ron 
a “Satiric al any against Lord Bolingbroke,” which 
appeared in “ N. & Q.” of Nov. 22, 1862. The oversight i is 
easily anne for. The article is signed by the initials 
of the first words of the title, a practice very common with 
Mr. Dilke, and from whom I copied it. The oversight 
pays me a compliment equally undesigned and un- 
deserved, for I wrote the article in question, as also & 
| further note on Ny same subject, which appeared in 
| “XN. &Q” of Oct. 20, 1866 (3 S. x. 323). 


THE REV. 
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seems to have been made about 1851, or at any 
rate before 1857. By it some illustration is thrown 
upon a subject that gave rise to a painful discussion 
soon after Mr. Hawker’s death. 

The following is the full title of this volume, 
now of some rarity :— 

“Ecclesia: a Volume of Poems; by the Rev. R.S 
Hawker, M.A., Vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwall, Author 
of Pompeii, the Oxford Prize Poem for M.pecc.xxvII. 
‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth; yea,if I prefer not 
Jerusa'em in my mirth.’ Oxford: Printed by T. Combe, 
Printe- to the University. Svld by J. G. and J. Riving- 
ton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; Tal- 
boys, Oxford; Hannaford, Exeter; Liddell, Bodmin; 
and Nettleton, Plymouth. M.pcec.xt.” S8yo., pp. 144. 
Mr. Baring-Gould mentions an edition of 1841. 

The volume opens with the majestic proem, 
“The Western Shore,” which does not seem to 
have been reprinted in the author's later works,— 
lines which begin, 

** Thou lovely land! where, kindling, throng 
fcenes that should breathe the soul of song ; 
and which end, in reference to the vicar’s secluded 
parish :— 
** Welcome, wild rock, and lonely shore ! 
Where round my days dark seas shall roar ; 
And thy gray Fane, Morwenna, stand 
The Beacon of the Eternal Land!” 

At p. 5 are some verses accurately entitled 
“Ephphatha!” In subsequent republications of this 
poem the author, through an excessive reverence of 
the Vulgate in Mark vii. 34, changed its name to 
“Ephpheta!” In this beautiful allegorical poem a 
blind man, on the festival of the patron saint of 
Morwenstow Church, is represented as coming 
into the refectory of the church, or of some neigh- 
bouring hall, and asking for food. Bread is 
brought, and the wayfarer seats himself to eat it, 
and water is fetched from the well of St. John. 
As the blind man is refreshing himself, the sun- 
light through the painted windows falls upon the 
food and puts a glory upon it. Ronald, the atten- 
dant page, regrets that the old man cannot see the 
radiance on the victuals :— 

* He eats, but sees not on that bread 
What glorious radiance there is shed ; 
He drinks from out that chalice fair, 
Nor marks the sunlight glancing there !” 
But the wayfaring man catches at the remark, 
and thus points its moral :— 
** Watch, gentle Ronald, watch and pray, 
And hear once more an old man’s lay : 
I cannot see the morning poured 
Ruddy and rich on this gay board ; ... 
But thou, whose words are sooth, hast said 
That brightness falls on this fair bread. . 


Watch, gentle Ronald, watch and pray! 
It is the Baptist’s Holy Day ! 

Go, where in Old Morwenna’s shrine 
They break the bread and bless the wine ; 
There meekly bend thy trusting knee, 
And touch what sight can never see ! 





Thou wilt behold, thy lips may share, 
All that the cup and paten bear ; 

But life unseen moves o'er that bread, 

A glory on that wine is shed ; 

A light comes down to breathe and be, 
Though hid, like summer-suns, from me.” 

Mr. Hawker’s note on this poem was as follows : 

“T have sought in these verses to suggest a shadow of 

that beautiful instruction to Christian men, the actual 
and spiritual presence of our Lord in the second Suacra- 
ment of his Church; a primal and perpetual doctrine in 
the faith once delivered to the Saints.” 
The sentence which follows this is cut out of the 
copy of Ecclesia which, as already described, he 
gave to his friend. This excised sentence, which 
has been taken out with a penknife, is the follow- 
ing :— 

“« How sadly the simplicity of this truth has been dis- 
torted and disturbed by the gross and sensuou: notion of 
a carnal presence introduced by the — innovators 
|Mr. Baring-Gould’s printers, in his former and later 
editions, p. 234i in both copies, have made this word inno- 
vation] of the eleventh century !” 

The fourth verse of “The Lady’s Well” is in 
Ecclesia given thus (p. 12) :— 

* And Mary was her blessed name, 
Though n>t by men adored, 
Its sound some thoughts of love should claim 
From all who love their Lord.” 
The second line is altered in pencil, in his hand, 
to “By grateful men adored”; but the verse 
finally stood in his Cornish Ballads, 1869, thus :— 
“ And Mary was her blessed name, 
In every land adore: : 
Its very sound deep love should claim 
From all who love the Lord.” 

“The Wail of the Cornish Mother” is called in 
Ecclesia (p. 45) “ The Cornish Mother's Grief.” It 
is without the fourth verse in the latter place, but 
it is thus supplied in the annotated copy :— 

“ Well, God is its own dear Father, 
It was carried to church and bleas'd: 
And our Saviour's arms will gather 
Such children to their rest !” 

The “Sonnet of the Sea” (p. 115) is noted as 
having been “ wrt at Boscastle : Stephens of Calver, 
Wife, and Wife's Sister on the Sea.” These lines 
begin— 

“Our bark is on the waters! wide around, 
The wandering waves—above, the lonely sky.” 
In the Cornish Ballads its title is “ Pater vester 
pascit illa,” from the Vulgate, Matt. vi. 26. 

Mrs. Hawker’s name is, in this copy of Ecclesia, 
connected with another poem entitled “ The 
Wreck” (p. 95), which poem also Mr. Hawker 
never saw fit to reprint. (As already stated, the 
lady was a member of the T’ans family.) These 
lines have a preliminary note :— 

“TI shall be, I think, forgiven if I include in this 
volume a composition suggested by a family relique; 
because however inferior the verses may be, they record 
a name and an event which will long be matter of Cor- 
nish pride. The following inscripti .n on a silver goblet 
in my possession will speuk for itself: ‘ This cup is pre 
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sented to Wray I’ans, Esquire, by Edward and Robert 
Were Fox, of Wadebridge, on behalf of the proprictors 
of the cargo of the St. Anna St. Joseph, Captain Antony 
de Fonseca Rosa, wrecked at Bude the 7th August, 1790, 
for his care in saving the same, and particular attention 
to the unfortunate crew.’” 
A pencil note in Mr. Hawker’s hand, in the 
“opy be fore | me, supplies the information that the 
lines were “written by Mrs. Hawker, except the 
three last stanzas, which are mine, R. S. H.” 
[hese latter verses are as follows : 
“ High honour to his heart and name ! 
Who stood that day with sheltering form 
To give these shores a gentler fame, 
To soothe the anguish of the storm 
Thenceforth, when voice and bow! went round, 
De Rosa’s pledge was true and loud— 
‘To every man on Cornish ground !’ 
And every Cornish heart was proud. 
And still when breathes the seaman’s vow, 
This thought will mingle with his fear— 
Would that we saw one absent brow ! 
Would that the I’Ans’ voice were here ! ” 


Mrs. 


n other ways. 


Hawker, who died in 1863, was accomplished 
en her pen came— 


** Follow me; or, Li and Found. A Morality from 
the German. By C. E. H.” (London, James Burns, 
1844, 16mo.) 

Also 

“The Manger of the Holy Night, with the Tale of the 
Prince Schreimund and the Princess Schweigstilla, from 


the German of Guido Gorres. H., Morwenstow.” 


London, 1847, 8vo.) 

The following poems in Eeelesia are (in additi 
to those already named) not in the Cornish Ballads 
(Parker, 1869 ‘The Font” (p. 43); “ Are they 
not all spirits ” (p. 53 5 ** Confirma 
tion” the Resurrection and the 
Life *The Nun of Carmel’s Lament ” 
p. 107); “ They shall flee every one to his own 
land ” (p. 117); “ The End” (p. 141 

Besides the excised sentence in 
copy, an entire poem was by Mr. 
of the book, together with in the list of 
contents, as if he wished to destroy all trace of it. 
It occurs at pp. 81-3 of perfect copies of Ecclesia, 
and has never been reprinted. 


on 





ministering 
p- 57 ew J 


p. 103) ; 


am 





the annotated 
lawker cut out 


its title 


reflections of a Jewish maiden on the fate of 
Judas Iscariot, her lover. It is entitled “Isha 
Cherioth,” a title which is derived from the con- 


jectural interpretation of the name from Kerioth 


(Josh. xv. 25: mp wrx, Ish K’rioth: ef. ‘loxa- 
ptwryns, Matt. x. 4). The poem may fitly be 
classed with Keble’s lines on Judas’s infancy in 


No. 13), where the Son of 
“a harmless Child, by 


Lyra Innocentium 
Perdition is described 
gold as yet unbought.” 

“ Isha Cherioth. 


as 


I. 
** They say his sin was dark and deep, 
Men shudder at his name— 
They epurn at me because I weep, 
They call my sorrow, shame. 


It consists of the | 





| 





| 
it 
| 


II. 
I know not! I remember well 
Our city’s native street, 
The path—the olive-trees—the dell 
Wheve Cherioth’s daughters meet ; 


Ill. 
And there, where clustering vineyards rest, 
And palms look forth above, 
He kindled in my maiden-breast 
The glory of his love ! 
Iv. 
He left me, but with holier thought, 
Bound for a mightier scene ; 
In proud Capernaum’ s paths he sought 


The noble Nazarene ! 


v 
They tell of treachery bought and sold,— 
Perchance their words be truth, — 
I only see the scenes of old ; 
I hear his voice in youth. 
VI. 
And I will sit, as Rizpah sate, 
Where life and hope are fled ; 
I sought him not in happier state, 
I will not leave my dead ! 
VII. 
No ! I must weep, though all ar 
Be hatred and despair ; 
One sich shall soothe this fatal ground, 


A Cherioth maiden’s prayer ! 


und 











IV. The Pon ’ Prize Poem.—lIt is note- 
worthy that Ma c owl in 1819, gained the Chan- 
cellor’s Gold Medal in the University of Cam- 
bridge for an English poem on this subject, he 
being then of Trinity College. Mr. Hawker’ 
poem was recited in the theatre at Oxford, 2 
June, 1827, and the Newdigate Prize was awarde 
to him ; he was then of Magdalk n Hall. Dr. Lee 
has compared the two poems :— 

“ Any one who cares to study and critically compare 
the two, while giving all credit to the brilliant literary 
ability of Macaulay, will, for poetical power and an 
turesque beauty, award the palm to that better sus 
tained and more perfect production from Mr. Hawker’ 


pen.” — Memorials of Hawker, pp. 65-6. 

The publication of Hawker’s poem gave rise to 
a little excitement amongst the publishers of the 
prize poems. D. A, Talboy 3 issued a neat edition 
in 1828, embracing a selection from the poems 
from 1768 to 1827 (Hawker’s poem being the last), 
ntitled Oxford English Prize Poems. This volume 
has the following advertisement :— 

** This new edition of the Oxford English Prize Poems 
owes its appearance to the following circumstances. The 
publisher having bought the copyright of the last prize 
poem, ‘ Pompeii,’ expected, as a matter of course, to 
reap the full benefit of his purchase. Such, however, 
has not been the case; the proprietors of the last edition 
of this collection having pirated and annexed it to their 
volume. The publisher, without doubt, might by legal 
proceedings have procured redress for this attack upon 
his property, but he has chosen rather to repay them in 

ind by printing the whole collection. The public will 
benefit by the competition.—Oxford, Jan. 14, 1828.’ 


The reference is probably to the firms of Vincent 
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or Mundy. 
of Stratton, in 1836, and added 


collected editions of the author’s poems. his 
Joun E. Barer. car 


Stretford, Manchester. 


THE FIRST PENNY DAILY NEWSPAPER. 
Mr. Colin Rae-Brown, in his novel, Edith emphatically 
D ir; or Gl mpses of Scottish: Lif 
the Nineteenth Century (3 vols., 


says that the Bulletin, 
which he was connectec 
newspaper issued. Thi 

“Our new penny daily ha 
plan of starting it several weeks I 
duty—selling it at a penny with the 
impressed—and the only competit 





appearance speedily succumbed. We car 





be the first Pent y Daily N« yaper 
United Empire—that is sor to 
the high-priced journals will leave us : 


insignificance I can 
day, when we will eith« 
there being n t 
fourpence-half 
down to the 1 





used penny, ¢ 


the native love of a bargain w 1 ir 


to neglect us for the old journals w 
This letter i ipposed to be 
tember 15, 1856, a year l tl 
the passi f the Act 19 
which the compulsory p on 
abolished, and twelve months s 
establishment of the D sy Tel 
185 so that I s spect f L856 
18 ‘ Soon after the pa ng of 
1855, Mr. Rae-Brown’s prescien 
} it) 


temporaries of the Bulletin re 
price ‘to one penny per copy, 
Rae-Brown’s spirited enterpris 
the Bulletin ceased to exist. 
Rae-Brown’s claim of priority fi 
cut the following from an article 
ber of the London Scottish Jour 
place in “N. & Q.”:— 





“One Monday afternoon, « Juri ing the 


gti 


the Crimean campaign, the false intel 


that Sebastopol had fallen. Out car 
Mercury with a second editior 
but exciting mes-agé 

by the defective nature of the slow, lu 
This was in the uutumn of 1854 





plans were soon laid; and the W: 


Pompeii was republished by Roberts, | police had to interfere. By and by 














and the supply 
a 
,and it immediately struck 
the fertile brain of the late Mr. James Watson FOE 
who argued that if the old Mercury could, in an hour 
or two, get through the four or five thousand copies at 
tourpence-halfpenny each, the de mand for a cone sh ; 
must be proportionately incessant and enormous. His | ing chapters of 
Telegraph sprang at | p. 4i), he proves most 


> local demand 
to most of the | extended far beyond Edinburgh, A th e enterprising 
projector and conductor of the new sheet seemed on the 
gh —_ to fortune; but he was soon arrested in his 
The authorities communicated with him through 
the nas solicitors, who threatened him with pains 
and penalties if he persisted in publishing an unstamped 
paper. Mr. Finlay reasoned the matter with calmness, 
courage, and capacity, contending that the War Tele- 
graph, consisting exclusively of war intelligence, was 

a class journal in the same sense as were 
id —_ uners | the Lancet and the Athenaum, and should therefore 
It was not to be 
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Richmond, Surrey. 


Bisuor Caanxpier.—In one of the most interest- 
Mr. Forster's Life of Swift (vol. 1. 
completely that the story 


ae _ 


once into vigorous life. During ite first week the returns that Swift had been disgracefully expelled from 


showed a clear profit of one hundred guineas. From 
morn till noon, from noon till night, the office doors 
were besieged by clamorous crowds, to the obstruction of 
lye 


the th woughfare in the North Bri 


college was not true, and that the evidence on 
| which it was gr yvunded, said to | that of Bishop 


l 





and often the | Chandler, was of no value. But in doing this does 
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not Mr. Forster make an accusation against the 
bishop almost as unfair as that which he accuses 
the bishop of having made against Swift? Mr. 
Forster says, “ The prelate so eager after more 
than sixty years to say an ill word of his old com- 
i believe the facts are these : Swift and 


panion.’ 
Chandler were at college together in 1685. Swift 
died in 1745, and Chandler died in 1750. After 


both of them were dead, Richardson, writing under 
date April 22, 1752, to Lady Bradshaigh 


2, Corre- 
spondence, vi. p. 171), says, “I am very well 


vol. 
warranted by the son of an eminent divine, a pre- 


late, who for three years was Swift's chum,” &c. 
Now, if Bishop Chandler never told this story 
during his life, that is between 1685 and 1750, 


and it was only told two years after his death by 


his son to Richardson, who mentioned it in one of 
his gossip letters, which was, it appears, not pub 
lished till 1804, that is forty-three years after 
tichard a death,— surely it is very hard to say 
that the bishop was eager to give Swift a bad 
word. No one was eager in the 1 matter, for it was 
not till 119 years after the date of the supposed 
xpulsion that the story was published, and from 

e first time that it appears to have been men- 
tioned in 52, to the time that it was printed in 
1804, though the dead b shop’s name was quoted 
as the authority, yet he was no party to the asser- 
tion, much less could he be said to be eager to 
circulate it. 


When I wrote this note, I intended it for 
Forster's eye alone. His lamented feat rendered 
this impossible 


just, and that he would himself have freely ad- 

mitted it, I do not hesitate to give to it a wider 

circulation EpWARD Sou.y. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Giovasnt Battista Dracut.—The readers of 
Pepys’s Di«ru will remember the interesting 


notices this musician that occur in its pages. 
He was an Italian, and is said by all authorities 
to have come to England in the suite of Mary of 
Modena. This is a mistake which ought to be cor- 
rected. Draghi was in England long before the 
arrival of the princess in 1673. In fact, he must 
have taken up his abode with us at, or imme- 

diately after, the Restoration. He soon acquired 
fame in his profession; so much so that Shadwell, 
in his comedy of The Sullen Lovers, 1668, thus 
sings his praises : 

* Sir Post. But for musick, if any man in England 
gives you a better account of it than | de, I will give all 
mankind leave to spit upon me.... Do you like Luptist’s 
way of composing? 

Lov. No doubt, sir, he sa great master. 

Wood. As ever was born, tuke that from me.” 

Draghi composed the incidental instrumental 
music for Shadwell’s version of The Tempest, 1673, 
and in the same year he wrote the introductory 
and act music for his opera of Psyche, the vocal 


Mr. | 


but as I believe the criticism is 


music of which was composed by Locke. None of 
this music of Draghi’s is now known, but some of 
his songs are printed in Choice Ayres, 1684; The 
Theatre of Musick, 1685-7 ; and The Banquet of 
Musick, 1688. In 1677, upon the death of Locke, 
he was appointed organist to Queen Catherine at 
Somerset House. One of his latest works was the 
music to D’Urfey’s Kingdom the Birds; or, 
Wonders in the Sun, 1706. The date of his death 
is unknown. Epwarp F. Riwpavtr. 


of 


Scounpret.—Mr. Wedgwood suggests the pcs- 
sibility of this word being derived from scummer, 
ilth. I rather take it to come from the A.-S, 
onscunian or scunian, to shun, Lufugere 
Bosworth’s Dict.), and to be connected with the 
Scotch to scouner or scunner, and the substantive 


ritare, 


scunner, one of the meanings of which given by 
Jamieson is »n object of loathing, any person or 
thing which excites disgust. Scoundrel will then 
be scunnerel, a diminutive of scunner. For in- 
stances of the insertion of a d after an nm see 
Morris, En rlish Accide nee, p- 25. Also compare 
the German Scheusal, an object of abhorre nce, 
| formed from scheuen, to shun. A ay 2 
Law Cases precipep BY Lotrery 1n IxpIa.— 
To read of recourse to the form of lottery to de- 
cide law cases (instances of the kind being before 
me in a cutting from a Bombay paper of recent 
date, October, 1875) recalls the time of the ancient 
Mosaic law, as referred to in the Old Testament. 
But potirnee Nerthes: “ees the reverence due to the 
books of Moses, I think that, in our days of 
higher civilization, the courts at Westminster 


would hardly tolerate any such superstitious tam- 
perings with the scales of justice as appear in the 
following report of proceedings in the Kurrachee 
Court of Small Causes, Bombay Presidency : 

*‘Exrevtion sy Lot.—The issuing of executions by 
lot is a novel feature in our judicial administiation ; it is 
the conception, we believe, of the Clerk of the Court, 
and a few particulars regarding it will not be amiss. The 
mode of procedur e is simply this, Supposing a creditor 
has three decrees to execute, he puts in, say, six or more 
applications for executions, and, therefore. stands all the 
greater chance of drawing a prize in the lottery. What 
appears most uneccountable to us is how the clerk can 
possibly be deceived when, it is to be presumed, he is 
familiar with every suitor, and acquainted with the 
number of decrees passed in favour of ewch—at all events 
it is his duty before entertaining the applications to 
compare the number of decrees obtained by each party 
with the number of applications preferred by him. The 


| clerk, it must be assumed, was either deceived himself, 


or connived at the deceptions that were practised. The 
most serious notice should be taken of this ivttery style 
of work adopted by a court of justice ; it is iniquitous, 
to say the least of it; all and sundry concerned in it lay 
themesives open to a prosecution for cheating. The 
judge of the Small Cause Court, however, evidently 
treats the matter as one n'importe ; the Suddur Court, 
therefore, must do the needful, and mark, in a befitting 
way, its sense of indignation at the whole of the pro- 


| ceedings, and tuke such further action as it may deem 
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necessary. The discovery of the fact of executions being 


issued by lot in the Kurrachee Court of Small Causes 
was made in this wise. A judgment creditor was re- 
peatedly disappointed in his hopes of drawing lots; his 
ingenuity was set to work to ascertain the cause, the 
more especially as he invariably found that favouritism 
had a great deal to do in the turning-up of prizes; an 
occasion offered for the great secret he was in search of 
to be revealed to him. Lots were being drawn one day, 
when this suspicious creditor stopped proceedings, and 
requested Mr. Edalji to examine the applications with 
the decrees. The result was that a greater number of 
applications turned up than ought to have been given 
in.” —Sindian. 

I think it would not be very difficult to trace 
this curious mode of procedure to some ancient 
custom in Indian jurisprudence. 
E. H. Matcoty. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


B. D’Israeui, co. Carrow: Antony Ko- 
BEYER, &c.—In Stewart and Watson’s Dublin 
Almanac for 1810, Benjamin D’Israeli, of Beechey 
Park, appears as High Sheriff for Carlow county. 
I have ascertained that he was a stockbroker in 
Dublin, and realized a fortune ; that he purchased 
property in the county of Carlow, and built a 
residence there, which he called Beechey Park ; 
that he left no male issue, and that he bequeathed 
his property to a Cavan family, named Cuming. 
Nothing seems to be known of his progenitors. 
Could any of your correspondents throw a light on 
the subject? I should wish to ascertain whether 
he belonged to the same family as the Premier. 

There is in the library of the Royal Dublin 
Society, Kildare Street, a mutilated copy of an 
old German book, curiously illustrated. The 
illustrations consist of views of various cities in 
different parts of the world ; of passages in the 
life of Christ and old Biblical history ; of figures 
of saints, popes, emperors, kings, &c. I am in- 
clined to think that it is a fragment of an old 
German chronicle, printed at Nuremberg in 1493 
by Anthony Kobeyer, as some of the illustrations 
are identical with those given in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1792, pt. i. p. 501, as taken from 
Kobeyer’s book. May I ask for some information 
as to Kobeyer and his work, and also to be in- 
formed whether the copy in this library, even in 
its mutilated state, is of value? The pages have 
been cut up for the sake of the pictures, and the 
pictures have been pasted on coarse white paper, 
8o as to form a kind of scrap book. I came across, 
some time ago, a fragment of an ald book, evi- 
dently of about the early part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is a poem, and is called 





Ariodanto and Ginevra. I should wish to know 
something as to this book and its author. 
W. 8. K. 

Lapy Marcaret Beruixscnam: BrapsHaw 
THE Recicipe.—Can you give me information 
relative to Lady Margaret Bermingham, daughter 
of, I presume, the last Lord Athenry, and married 
to Gregory Byrne, of Byrnesgrove, in the co. Kil- 
kenny, Esq.? She died in 1763, and was buried 
in Rosconnel Church, near Ballyraggett, co. Kil- 
kenny. 

The information that I require is, when was she 
married ? was her husband a person of property ? 
when did her husband die? had she any brothers 
or sisters, sons or daughters ? 

The titles of Lord Athenry and Earl of Louth 
became extinct in 1751, but were claimed some 
time ago, there being then four claimants. 
Perhaps some of them can enlighten me on the 
subject. 

Unfortunately I do not possess a copy of Burke's 
Extinct Peerage, or I might be able to gain some 
information from it. Perhaps some of your readers 
would be so kind as to lend me a copy. 

Query No. 2. Would any of your kind cor- 
respondents, who may be versed in such matters, 
inform me if the celebrated Bradshaw, the regicide, 
had any brothers, or did he leave any sons? I 
have seen an old monument, erected to the 
memory of “Joseph Bradshaw, of Foulkesrath ; 
borne at Norwich, Chester, England ; died in the 
year 1673,” in an old church called Donoughmore, 
in the county Kilkenny. He was the person to 
whom Cromwell gave the possession of Foulkes- 
rath, the ancient inheritance of the senior branch 
of Purcells of the county Kilkenny. The castle of 
Foulkesrath, where Bradshaw lived, is about two 
miles distant from the place of his interment. I 
should very much like to know his connexion, if 
any, with the Bradshaw. 

My purpose in asking these questions is that I 
am at present engaged on a topographical and 
archeological essay on a portion of the county 
Kilkenny, and any particulars relating to the 
above will prove of great advantage to me, and 
will be received with the most sincere thanks by 

P. J. Cocan. 

Hibernian Bank, Ballazhade-in, co. Mayo. 

[Replies to be addressed to the writer. ] 


Mr. Steruen Ustick was deputed in 1671, by 
the Presidency of Surat, to the court of the Mah- 
ratta Raja Siva-ji, at Riri, the modern Rai-garh, 
thirty-two miles south-west from Poonah, to claim 
compensation for the destruction of the British 
factory at Danda Raji-pir (Bruce’s Annals of the 
East India Company, vol. ii. p. 304). Will any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly assist me in procuring 
information regarding the place of birth, family 
history, and descendants of the above-mentioned 
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gentleman? Was he by birth of European or 
Indian extraction, and what existing families claim 
descent from him ? .. 


se 


CarpinaL WituiAm ALLEN.—Can you throw 
any light on the career of William Allen, who, at 
the time of the administration of the oath of alle- 
giance, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was 
amongst those students and clerics who fled for 
safety to the Netherlands? His name is some- 
times written Alanus, and he claims descendancy 
from an ancient Lancashire family of Allens. At 
the time of his flight he was a Canon of York, and 
also ranked as a Doctor of Divinity of Oxford. 

While at Louvain, whither he betook himself, 
he formed a lasting acquaintance with Jean Vende- 
ville, a professor in the university of that town ; 
and a few years afterwards, in company with Vende- 
ville and Philip Morgan,—which latter had been 
Provost of Oriel Colle ge, Oxford,— undertook a 
journey to Rome. Allen afterwards founded a 
university at Douai, whither he had proceeded on 
the invitation of his friend Vendeville, and this 
seminary became of note, being favourably rez..rded 
by Philip. 

On its suppression, circa A.D. 1578, William 
Allen, with his students, went to Rheims, where 
they were warmly received by the Cardinal de 
Guise, and where they remained during a period 
of fifteen years. He was afterwards raised to the 
cardinalate. J. Surrn, Jun. 

Warrington. 


*“ HaccerpAy.”—I was directed the other day 
to a house in this neighbourhood by an old man, 
who told me I might recognize it by the “hagger- 
day” on the door. On inquiry I found that this 
word meant a piece of wood fixed near the top of 
the door, so as to enable a person to pull it to 
from the outside. The word is quite new to me, 
and I shall be rea | id to know whether it is known 
to any of your readers. G. W. Tomirysoy. 

Huddersfield. 


Macuise’s ParIntiInc OF THE MEETING oF 
Biicwuer AND WELLINGTON AFTER THE BaTTLeE 
or WaATERLOO.—1. In the picture the roofs of the 
farm-house of La Belle Alliance are shown in 
flames, and partly destroyed. Did any attack on 
this farm-house take place? 2. In the bands of 
the German regiments playing, I perceive ophi- 
cleides, and instruments suspiciously like valve 
French horns. Were those instruments known in 
the continental bands of those days? 3. Is not 
the amount of dead and dying round La Belle 
Alliance rather in excess ? H, Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


A Hameure Sreamer.—Some years ago— 
about sixteen, if my memory does not fail me—a 
steamer running between England and one of the 
German ports—Hamburg, I think—was lost, and 


ak 





nearly all the passengers and crew perished. When 
all hope of safety was over, the man who had 
charge of the mails calmly set to work and made a 
raft, to which he attached the bags containing the 
letters, and then turned it adrift. The man 
perished, but the letters were recovered uninjured. 
I shall be much obliged to any of your readers who. 
can refer me to any newspaper of the time where 
I may see a detailed account of this act of heroism. 
Anon. 


RAPHAEL’s Hovurs.—Can any of your readers 
furnish authentic information as to the origin and 
history of the series of twelve pictures engraved 
under the name of Raphael’s Hours? Passavant, 
Vie de Raphael, Paris, 1860, says the engravings 
seem to be executed after pictures by a scholar of 
Raphael, which are to be found in the interior of 
some palace in Rome. I think this is an error, 
and that the paintings never existed. C. B. C. 


Joun Lopes: J. T. Macxay.—A clue is asked 
for as to particulars of the lives of John Lodge, 
the Irish archivist, and James T. Mackay, author 
of Flora Hibernica. I should like to know the 
dates at which they died. ALFRED WEBB. 

Dublin. 


“ Creetnc.”—In his note on “ furmety,” Mr. 
Fitcu makes use (5 §. v. 418) of this word, which 
I confess is new tome. Am I only exposing my 
ignorance of what I ought to know, by asking for 
its meaning and derivation ? 

Mippie TemMpPLar. 


“You are Tommy Srvpsoy.”—I heard this ex- 
pression applied to-day, by a Suffolk woman, toa 
person who stuck out the little finger in drinking. 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” explain its 
meaning ? FLEeurR-DE-Lys. 


TripLE-SEALED Letrers.—What ground of 
truth is there for the foolish opinion which I find 
thus expressed in a book dated 1643 ?—‘“‘ Some 
fondly hold that a letter seal’d with three seales 
may lawfully be opened.” B. 


Sir Geo. Eruerece (1636-1689.)—References 
to contemporary and other original authorities for 
the biography of this author are desired. 

FR2£NATUS. 


“ Awti-MACHIAVELLI.”—Who was the author? 
Macaulay tells us he was a French Protestant. 

F. P. BARNARD. 

* T@DRAZIL,” — 

“ Like Zaccheus small of stature, I make this /gdrezil 
of the Universe the Sycamore whereunto I climb to see 
Christ.”—Sydney Dobell, Thoughis on Art, Philosophy, 
and Religion, p. 95. 

Query, the meaning of “ Igdrazil” ? 

A. L, Mayaew. 

Oxford. 
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Tue 2npD SepremBer A Day or Humiiarioy. 
—By the Act Car. II. for rebuilding the city of 
London, the 2nd of September is fixed as a day of 
humiliation in the said city and for public 
thanksgiving for ever. How long was the observ- 
ance maintained? Was it ever observed? If so, 
what is the latest record ? J. Beat. 

Devonshire Club, St. James's, 8. W. 


Byron AND THE “Eprinpurcn Review.”—I 
believe it to be pretty well understood that Jeffery 
(and not Brougham, as long supposed) was the 
author of the famous article in the Edinburgh on 
Byron’s Hours of Idleness ; but where is the proof 
to be found? In what publication is the matter 
set at rest? Did Jeffery acknowledge, or did 
3rougham deny, it ? W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


AvtHor Wantep.—I have a long sermon, €Xx- 
tending over fifty-eight pages, on the text, 2 Kings 
iv. 1, 2, preached at ‘the annual festival of the Sons 
of the Clergy. The title-page, unfortunately, is 
wanting. I should be glad to know the author, as 
I wish to cite him as an authority for a particular 
purpose. E. H. A. 


he gives of commoners raised to the peerage 
with a special remainder to collaterals, during the 
last century, do not, strictly speaking, refer te 
either of such peerages, but to peerages “of Great 
Britain,” 

That there are recent cases of commoners se 
ennobled in the peerage of Ireland I was fully 
aware. The words I used in p. 102 are these, viz., 
“the special limitation is most objectionable, and 
appears to be almost without precedent, unless in 
the Irish peerage, other than in such cases as Nel- 
son,” &c. I did not, as the above words show, 
doubt there being a precedent, or even a few pre- 
cedents for such creations, but felt sure there were 
no recent ones “ other than in such cases as Nel- 
son,” &c. In point of fuct in this century there 
are no such previous creations, with the exception 
of the one very exceptional case of Munster ; for, 
in the case of Nelson, the grantee of the special 
remainder was a peer—a fact which I had previously 
overlooked. 

In 1805 a commoner, viz., Sir Charles Middleton, 
obtained a peerage (U.K.), as in 1803 Lord 
Keith, and in 1795 Lord de Dunstanville, had 
obtained others (U.K. and G.B. respectively), with 
a special remainder to the daughter of the grantee, 
and her issue male ; but this, as far as it goes, is 





GreAT Fires.—When did the practice of pub- 
lishing a sort of official or semi-official account 
of great fires in London originate? I have seen 
none earlier than that of the burning of the Palace 
of Whitehall, Jan. 4, 1699. The account of this 
fire was published in folio, two pages, apparently 
a few days afterwards; but in the mean time a 
piratical account had been published. The 
authentic account—z.e. the one purporting to be 
so—was printed by J. Bradford in Little Britain, 
“licensed according to order.” I think I have 
seen later ones also printed by him. Had he or 
any one else any patent conferring this right ? 

Cornetivs WaLFrorp, 

delsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Tue Bookworm.— Where can I find figured and 
magnified the worm, or beetle, which causes such 
destruction in libraries? I have been quite unable 
to identify the insect, and, as a last resource, 


appeal to “N. & Q.” G. H. H. 


“Broop ayp rroy.”—Is this an original ex- 


pression of Prince Bismarck’s or not ? Ss. W. 
Replies. 
THE NEW PEERAGES. 
5 §. v. 101, 233, 289, 491 ; vi. 20.) 


B. is quite right in suggesting that I 
oon : have used the words “ peerage of the United 
Kingdom” instead of “ peerage of England” at 
p. 290, though the several instances (four) which 





rather against than in favour of the Ormsby-Gore 
case, where the daughter was passed over in favour 
of collaterals. 

The following are believed to be the only in- 
stances of commoners raised to the peerage of 
Great Britain or of the United Kingdom with a 
special remainder to collaterals. I have endea- 
voured to make it as complete as possible, but if 
C. T. B. is able to add to it, I shall be much 
obliged to him. I cannot make them, in the 
course of the last century, to be more than eleven, 
exclusive of a dowager peeress (Grace, Baroness 
Carteret, who cannot be reckoned as “a com- 
moner "y, who, in 1715, obtained the earldom of 
Granville, with a special remainder, failing the 
heirs male of her body, to a brother of her hus- 
band, who was already in remainder to the barony. 
Of these eleven, three (Hyde, Graham, and Sun- 
dridge) are hardly applicab le to the Harlech case, 
while of the remaining eight the majority were 
either persons whose influence was predominant, 
or who were near relatives or connexions of such. 
Chronologically they are as follows :— 

In 1711 Robert Harley, the celebrated 
minister, was created Earl of Oxford, with a special 
remainder* to the heirs male of the body of his 
grandfather. Extinct 1853. 

In 1712 the still more celebrated Henry St. 
John was created Viscount Bolingbroke, with a 


* It is to be understood in every case that the special 
remainder only took effect failing the heirs male of the 
body of the grantee, excepting only in the case of Villiers, 


| created Lord Hyde in 1756. 
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special remainder to his father and the heirs male 
of his body, now Viscounts Bolingbroke. 

3. In 1716 Sir Richard Onslow, Bart., some 
time Speaker of the House of Commons, for his 
zealous devotion in promoting the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, was created Baron Onslow, with a special 
remainder to his uncle, Denzil Onslow (a childless 
old man aged upwards of seventy-four), and the 
heirs male of his body ; remainder to heirs male 
of the body of the grantee’s father, now Earls 
Onslow. 

4. In 1717 James Stanhope (whose part as a 
leading statesman is well known to all readers of 
the present day) was created Viscount Stanhope 
of Mahon, with a special remainder to the heirs 
male of the body of his cousin, John Stanhope, 
deceased, a descendant of the great-grandfather of 
the grantee. In 1718 he was created Earl Stan- 
hope, with the ordinary limitation, and was an- 
cestor of the succeeding Earls Stanhope. 

5. In 1722 David Graham, commonly called 
Marquis of Graham, son and heir apparent of 
James, first Duke of Montrose in Scotland, K.G., 
some time Lord President of the Council in Scot- 
land, was created Earl Graham, with a special 
remainder to his brothers and the heirs male of 
their bodies respectively. This creation is hardly 
like that of ennobling an ordinary commoner, the 
purpose being to give a hereditary seat in the 
House of Lords to the Dukes of Montrose, which, 
according to the (improper) decisions of 1711 and 
1719 (not upset till 1782), could not have been 
effected by conferring a peerage of Great Britain 
on an actual peer of Scotland. 

6. In 1723 Robert Walpole, son and heir ap- 
parent of the great minister, Sir Robert Walpole, 
..G., was created Baron Walpole, with a special 
remainder to his brothers and the heirs male of 
their bodies respectively, remainder to his said 
father in like manner, remainder to heirs male of 
the body of his grandfather, deceased. This peerage 
is now united with the earldom of Orford. 

7. In 1756 Thomas Villiers was created Baron 
Hyde, with remainder to the heirs male of his 
body, by Charlotte his then wife, with remainder 
of the said barony to the said Charlotte for life, 
remainder to the heirs male of her body. The 
reason of this singular limitation was that the said 
Charlotte was the heiress of the family of Hyde, 
Earls of Clarendon and Rochester ; but, notwith- 
standing this, her said husband was, in 1776, ad- 
vanced to the earldom of Clarendon with the 
ordinary remainder; which earldom (together with 
the barony of Hyde) is now possessed by his de- 
scendants. This case, however, seems hardly a 
precedent for raising a commoner to the peerage 
with a special remainder to collaterals. 

8. In 1766 John Campbell, commonly called 
Marquis of Lorne, was created Baron Sundridge, 
with a special remainder to his brothers and the 


| heirs male of their bodies respectively ; but this, 
for the reason assigned above in the creation of 
Earl Graham in 1722, can hardly be reckoned like 
that of ennobling an ordinary commoner. 

9. In 1784 Henry Frederick Thynne (son of 
Thomas, second Viscount Weymouth, by Louisa, 
heiress of the Carteret family, and of their large 
estates) was created Baron Carteret, with a special 
remainder to each of the younger sons of his 
brother, the Marquis of Bath, and the heirs male 
of their bodies respectively. Extinct 1849. 

10. In 1794 Welbore Ellis, having held some of 
the highest appointments under the Irish Govern- 
ment, was created Baron Mendip, with a special 
remainder in favour of the issue male of his sister, 
Mrs. Agar, excepting her fourth and youngest son, 
This peerage is now united with the barony of 
Dover (U.K.) and the viscounty of Clifden, in 
Ireland. 

11. In 1797 James Grenville, connected with 
the powerful houses of Wyndham, Temple, and 
Pitt, was created Lord Glastonbury, with a special 
remainder to his brother, Lieut.-Gen. Grenville, 
and the heirs male of his body. Extinct 1825. 

We now come to the two similar creations of 
the present century (U.K.), of which one was the 
son of the then reigning sovereign, and the other 
after a decent interval of nearly half a century) is 
Lord Harlech. It is to be hoped that another 
fifty years or so may elapse before this evil prece- 
dent is again followed, as if such creations are 
made only once in every half century, their in- 
fluence will be imperceptible. G. E. C. 


In reference to the question of limitat on« of the 
remainders of titles, it seems to me strange that 
apparently the case of Lord Brougham has been 
forgotten, whose second peerage of 1860 was limited 
to his brother, who now possesses it. F. F. P. 


Tue Irtsn Peerace: THE Irisn Unton Peers 
(5 §S. v. 369, 391, 469, 500; vi. 9.)—It is a 
difficult as well as a disagreeable task to point out 
the names of the Union peers proper, and H. must 
excuse me from undertaking it. Lord Cornwallis’s 
correspondence will enable him to correct the 
errors to which I alluded. It he!ped to correct 
one into which I fell myself in believing Barring- 
ton’s statement as to the Ashtown prerage. It is 
one thing to say that an Irish commoner who sup- 
ported the Union obtained a peerage, and another 
to say that he sold his vote. To say that all who 
supported the measure were venal politicians is 
one of those sweeping accusations too silly to waste 
time in writing about. Englishmen who held Irish 
titles, but who had neither estates nor official 
position in Ireland, cannot of course be included 
amongst the Union peers. The list of Irish noble- 
men, alluded to by Mr. FrsHer as having appeared 
lately in a Dublin paper (Daily Express, April 13, 
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1876), was written by me. The loss of a leaf of} In reference to the list, 5" S. v. 470, it 
the MS. before it reached the printer made it im- | will be found that many of the peers there enume- 
perfect, and what did appear was probably not | rated, as well as their relatives in the House of 
absolutely free from error; but I mentioned Lord | Commons, opposed the Union, and, as an example, 
O'Neill amongst the Irish peers bearing Celtic | I may say that when the resolutions in its favour 
names, adding, at the same time, that his real| passed the House of Lords, and its most de- 
name was Chichester. I also stated that the real | termined adversaries placed on record a solemn 
name of the Donoughmore earls was Hely or protest against this vote, the signatures to that 
O’Hely. The father of the Right Hon. John Hely | protest begin with Pery and end with Sunderlin, 
Hutchinson, Prime Serjeant, Provost and Alnager, | both included among Union peers in that note. 








&c., was John Hely, a native of Kerry, and I have 
more than one amusing letter of his,-written to a 
Kerry gentleman with whom he was on terms of 
intimacy. The Prime Serjeant’s niece, Miss For- 
ward, married Archdeacon Day, eldest son of the 
Rev. John Day, D.D. (my great-uncle), and elder 
brother of Judge Day, who, by the way, I fear had 
his share of the good things going between 1782 
and 1800. Amongst the parish registers now in 
the Dublin Public Record Office is an entry of the 
marriage of “ William Forward and Margaret 
Hely,” dated Oct. 14, 1736. The object of my 
letter to the Express was to prove that the asser- 
tion, often made by popular orators, and too often 
credited by Englishmen, that all the Irish land- 
lords are Saxon, and all their tenants Celts, and 
that the former are chiefly of Cromwellian descent, 
is utterly untrue. No thoughtful and unprejudiced 
student of Irish history and genealogy can doubt 
that the people of Great Britain and Ireland are 
of the same mixed race. The majority of Irish 
landlords descend from the colonists of Planta- 
genet and Tudor times, whose families from gene- 
ration to generation intermarried with the native 
{rish, becoming “ more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.” Few Cromwellian families remain amongst 
the Irish proprietary, and almost all of these have 
a large share of Celtic blood in their veins. In 
the list of tenants evicted by Mr. Bridge, which 
was lately going the round of the Irish newspapers, 
a large number (nearly half, I think) of the names 
were English. It would surprise those who take 
their notions of Irish history from the speeches of 
popular orators, and the books of partisans, eccle 
siastical and secular, to find, even in the county 
of Kerry (generally supposed by Englishmen to 
be the most Celtic portion of Ireland), that the 
intermixture of the two races was complete before 
1688, and that nearly every second name on the 
roll of the “ transplanted ” from this western county 
in 1650 is English or Welsh. 

It is much to be regretted that there are not 
more Celtic names in the Irish peerage roll, but 
the number would have increased, and gone on in- 
creasing, if those same orators and partisans had 
only permitted “the land to have rest.” Rank 
and wealth would then, as in England, have been 
the due reward of intelligence, enterprise, and in- 
dustry, instead of the premiums on political cor- 
ruption. M. A. H. 


Nor was it Pitt who originated the anomaly of 
creating Englishmen peers of Ireland. 
| Ido not expect to escape error in deciding what 
| peerages had no connexion with Ireland, the his- 
| tories of the families not always making this clear. 
| For instance, the Fieldings got the earldom of 
| Desmond in view of a great Irish marriage, then 
| intended, but which never took place ; whilst the 
English Viscounts Strangford settled in Ireland 
because they had received an Irish peerage a hun- 
dred years previously. But it seems to me that 
the first instances of the kind were in 1620, when 
King James gave the Scotch viscounty of Falk- 
land to the cousin of Queen Elizabeth, that of 
Dunbar to Sir H. Constable, a Yorkshire knight, 
and the Irish baronies of Maynard and Hervey 
to English baronets, who were, within the next 
eight years, granted English baronies of the same 
name. In 1622 he made Sir Thomas Beaumont, 
to whose father he had refused the forfeited Eng- 
lish viscounty of his family, an Irish peer with 
the same title. But Charles I. carried the process 
much further. In 1627 he gave Scotch baronies 
to Sir W. Aston and Sir T. Fairfax (another 
Yorkshireman), and the following year, besides 
giving that of Cramond, with a strange remainder, 
to a Beaumont who had married Chief Justice 
Richardson, he conferred Irish viscounties upon 
Fairfax’s cousin, of the same county and name; 
upon Sir R. Lumley, who, like Beaumont, repre- 
sented an English noble family under attainder ; 
and upon Sir W. Monson, Sir J. Scudamore, Sir 
R. Cholmondeley, Sir T. Savile, Sir R. Molyneux, 
Sir T. Smythe, and Sir R. Wenman ; whilst during 
the progress of the Civil War he rewarded English 
adherents with the viscounties of Rathcoote, 
Cullen (who married an heiress of the O'Briens, but 
had, I think, no Irish lands with her), Bulkeley, 
3ellomont, Brouneker, and Ogle, and the barony 
of Hawley. Without including, as perhaps we 
should, Lisburne, Kilmorey, or Sherard in the list, 
I think he made a larger English addition to the 
Irish House of Lords, in proportion to existing 
peerages, than George ITI. in his long reign. 
3etween the Restoration and the Revolution I 
only feel sure as to nine titles, all viscounties, 
which were perhaps deemed equivalent to English 
baronies. These were Irvine, Dunblane, New- 
haven, and Teviot, in Scotland ; Fanshawe, Downe, 
Windsor, Howe, and Fermanagh, in Ireland, two 
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of them being conferred on sons of English peers. 
But between 1717 and 1727 Viscounts Chetwynd, 
Tyrconnel, Castlemaine, Grimston, Barrington, 
Vane, Gage, Bateman, and Galway, with Lords 
D'Arcy and Micklethwaite, were added to the 
Trish peerage, the entry to that of Scotland being 
then closed ; and, as most of them sat in the 
English House of Commons before and after their 
creation, I think it was Walpole, and not Pitt, 
who adopted this somewhat unconstitutional mode 
of influencing that House. Between his retirement 
and the accession of George III. I find only Fife, 
Luxborough, and Pollington, besides the earldom 
of Panmure, which was granted in 1743 to the 
titular holder of that attainted Scotch title, a pre- 
cedent followed by George III. in the case of the 
Mackenzies, Viscounts Fortrose and Earls of Sea- 
forth, who obtained in Ireland the titles they had 
forfeited in Scotland. Gort. 


“A Coxttection or Sprritvart Sones” (3° §, 
iii. 44, 98, 236.)—I have also a copy of the anony- 
mous Spiritual Song Book for Roman Catholics, 
which Mr. Hurn inquires about, and which Blair’s 
College admits was printed at Aberdeen in 1823, 
and circulated by the late Rev. C. Gordon. Allusion 
is also made, in the last communication, to a 
missing previous edition from which the above 
was reprinted, said to be published by Bishop 
Geddes, and for the contents of which he, Dr. 
Hay, and certain missionary priests, were respon- 
sible. This earlier book has just fallen into my 
hands. It bears the title, A Collection of Spiritual 
Hymns and Songs on Various Religious Subjects, 
12mo. pp. 149 Aberdeen, Chalmers, 1802 , con- 
taining considerably more than the reprint of 
1823, with no introductory matter, nor the usual 
permissu superiorum we find in Roman Catholic 
books. At p. 46, however, we have this note : 
“ The whole of the preceding pieces were composed 
and dictated by the late most worthy and venerable 
Bishop Geddes, while lying upon his death-bed.” 
Beyond this, and the initials J. C., W. D., A. G.., 
and J. E. M. to a few of them, the authors are 
not identified, and the peculiarity of the little 
book is found in the several pieces having affixed 
to their titles the names of the tunes they are fitted 
to, and these all the popular secular ones of the 
day, such as Gilderoy, Killiecrankie, Lass o’ Patic 
Mill, Wirry Whigs, Saw ye my Peggie, &c. This 
was not, however, quite a novelty ; for although 
it is popularly believed that Rowland Hill, and 
some other eccentric preachers of a later day, first 





broached the right of the spiritual song to the 

music monopolized by the profane ditty, this claim | 
may be traced much further back, and to Presby- | 
terians. The Rev. W. Geddes, the minister of | 
Wick, for example (without seeking for an earlier 

one), in his Saints’ Recreation, 1683, adapts his | 
song of “ The Saints’ Delight” to be sung to the 


tune of “Ye Minor Beauties,’ &c., and thus 
“breaks the yee,” as he quaintly remarks, upon 
that and other points :— 


“ But I cannot omitt to obviat an objection which may 
be raised by some inconsiderate Persons, which is this: 
O, say they, we remember some of these ayres or tunes 
were sung heretofore with Amorous Sonnets, wherein 
were (may be) some bawdy-like or obscene-like expres- 
sions. To this I answer, first, that in this practice I 
have the presidents of some of the most pious, grand, 
and zealous divines in the kingdom, who to very good 
purpose have composed godly songs to the tunes of such 
old songs as these, The Bonny Broom, Il’ll never leave 
thee, We'll all go pw’ the hadder, and such like, and yet 
without any challenge, or disparagement; Secondly, 
it is alledged by some, and that not without some colour 
of reason, that many of our ayres or tunes are made by 
good Angels, but the Letter «r lines of our Songs by 
Devils. We chose the part Angelical, and leave the 
Diabolical,” &e. 

John Glass follows suit in his Christian Songs, 
remarking that— 

“ When the first edition of these Songs appeared (1749) 
many were much scandalized by some of them being 
adapted to what are called profane tunes. That preju- 
dice being now much abated, it is the less necessary to 
enlarge on it here; yet it may be observed that to an 
unprejudiced mind there can be no intrinsic evil in the 
notes of any one tune more than another, whatever words 
or sentiments may have been formerly adapted to it.” 

Sut it was left for that more doughty Presby- 
terian reformer, John Barclay, to launch his ana- 
themas against the right of the “ vile Tea-Table 
Miscellanies, the Charmers, the Larks, the Lin- 
nets, the Nightingales [the ballad books of the 
day |, with all their other trumperies from hell ! 
Thither may they soon descend ! ” to a monopoly 
of divine sounds, which, as applied to spiritual 
songs, or the singers of them, can be no more 
polluted than a violet bed can be polluted by the 
sunbeams because they shine with the same light 
on a neighbouring dunghill. 

Mr. Barclay, therefore, gives the godly songs in 
his Rejoice Evermore (Glasgow, 1767) a vivacious 
lilt, which prepares them for the application of the 
tune of the denounced bailad :— 


“ VIDELIC: T. 
Like the wheel of water-mil!, 
Yielding to the water's wi'l, 
Round and round and round it 
As the gushing weight it feels ; 


wheels, 


So obedient be my soul 

To the Holy Ghost's control, 
Ever moving by his will, 
Never, never standing still. 


Let thy grinding millstones bring 

To subjection everything ; 

Grind away my rough and harsh ; 

Grind my flesh, though bones should crash. 


Grind me o’er, and o'er, and o’er, 
Till I fall thy finest flower (sic) : 
Lay me down a mellowy heap, 
Make me thro’ thy bolters sweep. 
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Sift me, sift, sift me well, 

Sift me to approven meal; 

Give my dust unto the wind, 
Leaving all the pure bebind. 
Stow me up in thy own vessel, 
That no thief thy store embezzle ; 
Make me, thou, and make with speed, 
Pleasant, pure, unleavened bread. 

A sweet consecrated cake 

Make me, thou, for Jesus’ sake ; 

That I be not like Ephraim, 

O forbid, thou great 1AM! 

Ephraim was but singly turn’d, 
Ephraim therefore doubly mourn’d ; 
Lest I burn me in the oven, 

Draw me soon, O God, to Heaven.’ 


, 


J. O. 


Tue Soutuern Cross (5 §. v. 145, 295; vi. 
11.)\—Mr. Heaye says, “The Southern Cross, 
though no longer visible in the North Temperate 
Zone, was seen there from the time of Adam to 
the Christian era.” My acquaintance with the 
science of astronomy is so limited that I have no 
opinion of my own to offer on the subject, but I 
wish to draw your correspondent’s attention to a 
passage in Dante’s Purgatorio, c. i., vv. 22-27, in 
which the great poet says, or rather appears to say 
(as the meaning of the passage is considered to be 
doubtful), that this constellation has never been 


seen in the northern hemisphere since the time of 


Adam and Eve, or, at any rate, since very early 
times (as it is also uncertain what the poet means 
by “ prima gente ”) :— 
“To mi volsi a man destra, e posi mente 

All’ altro polo, e vidi quattro stelle 

Non viste mai fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 
Goder pareva il ciel di lor fiammeile. 

O settentrional vedovo sito, 

Poiché privato se’ di mirar quelle !” 

Dante’s commentators have been much exer- 
cised as to the precise meaning of the “ quattro 
stelle.” One of them, Brunone Bianchi, says (I 








ask your readers’ indulgence for my translation of | 


the passage) :— 
“Tam inclined to think that these four stars are a 
mere imagination of the poet, who feigned them, in the 


first place, in order to give a greater embellishment to | 


that heaven under which, as he poetically imagined, the 
human race must have lived had it remained innocent ; 
and in the second, in order to make them a symbol of 
the four cardinal virtues (i.e. Prudence, Justice, Forti- 


tude, and Temperance), which indeed adorned man | 


whilst he continued innocent in the place where God 
had placed him, and which in his descendants became 
more difficult and rare.” 

Mr. Longfellow says that he understands the 
lines as in the first place referring literally to the 
Southern Cross, and in the second figuratively to 
the four cardinal virtues ; and Cary, in his notes, 
Says that, although the passage has certainly a 
symbolical meaning, it is not impossible that he 
primarily meant the Southern Cross by the 

l Leigh Hunt says :— 


quattro stelle.” 





“ This is one of the passages which make the religious 
admirers of Dante inclined to pronounce him divinely 
inspired ; for how could he otherwise have seen stars, 
they ask us, which were not discovered till after his 
time, and which compose the constellation of the Cross? 
But other commentators are of opinion that the Cross, 
though not so named till subsequently (and Dante we 
see gives no prophetic hint about the name), Aad been 
seen, probably by stray navigators. An Arabian globe 
is even mentioned by M. Artaud in which the Southern 
Cross is set down. Mr. Cary, in his note on the passage, 
refers to Seneca’s prediction of the discovery of America, 
most likely suggested by similar information. ‘ But 
whatever,’ he adds, ‘ may be thought of this, it is certain 
that the four stars are here symbolical of the four 
cardinal virtues.’ .The symbol, however, is not neces- 
sary. Dante was a very curious inquirer on all subjects, 
and evidently acquainted with ships and seamen as well 
as geography; and his imagination would eagerly have 
seized a magnificent novelty like this, and used it the 
first opportunity ” (Stories from the Italian Poets, vol. i. 
p. 155). 

Dr. Barlow, the eminent Dante scholar, as 
quoted by Longfellow in the notes to his transla- 
tion of the Purgatorio, says that by the “ prima 
gente” the poet does not mean our first parents 
which is Cary’s and Wright’s interpretation of the 
words), but “the early races which inhabited 
Europe and Asia.” 

Whether Bianchi is right in explaining the four 
stars as “‘a mere imagination” of the poet, or 
Longfellow in interpreting them to mean the 
Southern Cross, I think there can be little doubt 
that the meaning is, as both these commentators 
say, allegorical as well as literal. In reading a 
poet of the highest order like Dante, we must 
always bear in mind his own caution to his 
readers :— 

“ © voi ch’ avete gl’ intelletti sani, 
Mirate la dottrina che s’ asconde 
Sotto il velame degli versi strani.” 

It would accordingly be a narrow criticism that 
would limit the divine poet to a literal meaning 
in a passage like the above. But although by the 
four stars he very probably intended to symbolize 
the four cardinal virtues, I think he must have 
meant the passage to be understood primarily in a 
literal sense, otherwise the exclamation, ‘‘O setten- 
trional vedovo sito,” &c., would have little or no 
meaning, as the poet could hardly have meant us 
to understand that the northern hemisphere was 
totally deprived (“ widowed,” as he expresses it) 
of the virtues of Justice, Fortitude, Prudence, and 
Temperance ! JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Roperico Lopez (5 §. v. 407, 477.)—The 
question asked by Dr. Jessorp is practically a 
double one, namely, when did Lopez come to Eng- 
land, and when was he appointed physician to the 
Queen? In reference to the first, Lingard (His- 
tory, vol. v. p. 535) says that “ Lopez, a Jew and 
physician, who had been made prisoner in 1558, 
had since, on account of his skill, been re- 
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tained in the Royal service.” Strype (Stow’s 
London, 1755, i. 144) gives a list of the College of 
Physicians in 1575, in which appear the names of 
Drs. Smith, Gyfford, and Lopez. This shows that 
he was one of the chief physicians of London 
twenty years before the B wes plot against the 
‘Queen, and agrees with Camden’s statement that 
Lopez “had been for a long time a man of | 
noted fidelity, and therefore not so much as sus- 
ected,” and with Bacon’s account that “ Lopez | 
fad for a long time professed Physick in this land.” | 
A letter from Richard Topclyffe to the Earl of | 
Shrewsbury, dated March 16, 1579, printed by | 
Lodge (Illustrations, ii. 224), supplies a further 
piece ofevidence. The writer says, “ Doctor Lopez, 
now cheafe phyzycyon to my L® of Lec", did tell 
me (w*® Lopez is a very honest person and zealous).” 
That he was recommended by Leicester to the 
Queen prior to his departure for the Netherlands 
in 1585 is probable. It may be open to doubt 
whether or not Lopez was really guilty,—the evi- 
dence is far from satisfactory. When accused he 
appears to have manifested great signs of terror, 
and Speed (Hist. of England, 1610, fol. 849) thus 
quaintly describes the scene : “ When the Treasurer 
said to him, ‘I think I must become a Physitian 
to purge you,’ and thereupon apprehended him for 
a Traitor, he stood so perplexed with fear that his 
presence was scarce tollerable for the smell.” This, 
however, is no proof of guilt. The Tower and 
pretty certain torture were quite enough to terrify 
a Jew, whether “converted” or not. In his 
defence Lopez stated that the jewels which the 
King of Spain had sent to him, he had given to 
the Queen, and that he had asked her Highness 
whether it was not fair to deceive the deceiver. 
It is worth noting that the Lord Keeper Egerton 
in the House of Lords, and in the presence of the 
Queen, Oct. 27, 1601, referred to this matter 
(D’Ewes’s Journals, fol. 599). He said: “I have 
seen her Majesty wear at her girdle the price of 
her blood ; I mean the Jewels which have been 
given to her Physitians, to have done that unto her 
which I hope God will ever keep from her.” This 
distinct statement differs from the account given 
by Bacon, who says that the Queen returned the 
jewels to Lopez with gracious words. 
Epwarp Soity. 





| 


Sutton, Surrey. 


Poems py Mrs. Parmer (5" S§. v. 495.)—Is 
Mr. Noy certain that Mrs. Palmer wrote “ poems 
in the Devonshire dialect”? She was the author 
of a Dialogue in the Devonshire Dialect, which has 
been lately reprinted under the title of the Devon- 
shire Courtship. Of this I have a copy, but it is 
not in verse. The word drumble-drone occurs in 
it as a name for the huinble-bee. 

Ws. Pencetry. 

Torquay. 





“Gonprpert” (5 S. v. 449.)—Gondibert, a 
heroic poem, in three books, written mostly abroad 
during the Commonwealth, by Sir William Dave- 
nant, was published in 1651, with a preface 
addressed to Hobbes of Malmesbury. 

E. H. A. 


The scene of it was in Lombardy, of which 
country Gondibert was king. This poem was (says 
the Biographica Dramatica) “ rendered at the same 
time the subject of the highest commendation and 
the severest criticism.” Cowley dedicated a poem 
to Sir W. D’Avenant on the completion of the first 
two books of Gondibert, in which he praises it 
highly, but Dryden speaks of “the stiff, formal 


style of Gondibert.” Rivvs. 
Tue Sicimu1an Vesrers (5 §S. v. 388.)—The 

word was ciceri, pronounced cheecharee. Ciceri in 

Sicilian dialect, cect in Italian, are peas. It is 


customary in Italy to eat dry peas on the 2nd of 
November, the day of the dead. The conspirators, 
showing the peas, asked, “ What is that?” When the 
answer was pronounced sisert or sesi, they killed 
them, recognizing them as French. An Italian or 
Sicilian would have said cheecharee. The great 
hate of the Sicilians against the French came from 
jealousy because the French corrupted the women 
in Sicily. MaxXIMILiay, 

Milan. 

The word asked for by the murderers to dis- 
tinguish the Frenchmen is merely matter of tra- 
dition. The following remarks are taken from the 
best writer on the subject :— 

“ Narra la tradizione ancora, che il suon d’ una voce 
fosse Ja dura prova onde scerneansi in quel macello i 
Francesi, come lo shibbolet tra le ebree tribt: ; e che se 
avveniasi nel popolo uom sospetto o mal noto, sforzavanlo 
col ferro alla gola a profferir ciciri, e al sibilo dell’ accento 
straniero spacciavanlo.”— La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano, 
scritta da M. Amari, Firenze, 1851, 12mo. p. 107. 


H. BR. T. 


The word by which the French betrayed their 
nationality was cece, the Cicer arietinum or chick- 
pea, a kind of pulse extensively cultivated in the 
south of Europe and elsewhere. The correct pro- 
nunciation of this word is not difficult to an Eng- 
lishman, but Iam told that it is less easily acquired 
by a Frenchman than our th. My authority for 
this statement is Dr. Beccari, a botanist who has 
added so much to our knowledge of the vegetation 
of Borneo and New Guinea, and whom I met here 


| some ten or twelve years ago. 


W. B. Hemstey. 


Richmond, 


The word was cicert or cece (compare L’ Art de 
Verifier les Dates, ed. 1819, vol. xviii. p. 240, note, 
and Sismondi’s “Italian Republics,” in Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, p. 103). 

W. A. B. Coouiper, M.A. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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IraLiaN TRANSLATION OF GiBBon’s “ DECLINE 
AND Fai” (5 §. v. 513.)—I cannot help Anon. 
beyond confirming the existence of an Italian 
translation of the Decline and Fall. 1 saw it, in 
1819, in the library of a Greek gentleman who 
placed his villa at Basiliké at our disposal for rest 
and luncheon, on our way to Sappho’s Leap, Santa 
Maura. I have ungratefully forgotten the name 
of our host, but the unexpected discovery of the 
vork in that language, and in that place, remains 


H. 5. 


on my memory. 


Paitir James Barrer (5" S. v. 308), the! 





author of Festus, published & poem in blank verse, | 


The Myst ry of Life, in one of the magazines for 

the early part of 1870. l 

man’s for March. J. 
Nottingham. 


Potrer Briscoe. 


Captrarn Caurcnityt (5 5. v. 448 In 1824 
there lived in Dawlish an old Mrs. Churchill, who 
lived with her married daughter in a house known 
as “ Captain Churchill's house,” close to “the Bar 
ton house,” the residence of the late Sir William 
Grant. No doubt this lady's husband was the 
John Churchill respecting whom J. B. inquires. 
Anybody being at Dawlish could doubtless ascer- 
tain something about Captain Churehill, by in 
quiring of the sexton for an old I 
bearing his name in the churchyard. I cannot say 


tombstone 


whether he was a captain in the army or navy. 


A. G. C. 


Rev. Wituiam Nicuoiis, DEAN or CHESTER 
$33), was of a good family of Middlesex 
see Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, part il. 
p. 11, who refers to Leicester's JJist. of Cheshire, 
p- 169) He was of Trinity C lege, Cambridge. 
According to Le Neve, Dr. Nicholls died on De- 
cember 16, 1657, and was buried on the 19th 
of that month at Northenden. 
is that he died “at Etchells in 
buried at Nordon Church in Cheshire. I find 
him also under Composition for his Temporal 
Estate, which he redeemed at 1431.” 
Joun E. Bairey. 


(5" S. v. 


Stretford, Manchester. 


According to Ormerod, the name of the estate of 
William Tatton, first husband of Katherine Ley- 
cester, was Witthenshaw, not, as written by Mr. 
Earwaker, Wilkenshawe. Dean Nicholls was 
installed April 12, 1644, and died at Etchells in 
1657 without issue. His successor was Dr. Henry 
Bridgeman. Witiiam Georce Btack. 


“Essays BY AN Invauip” (5" §. v. 267.)—In 
1844 Messrs. Moxon published Life in the Sick 
Room: Essays by an Invalid. It was written by 
the late Miss Martineau at Tynemouth, where she 
was then residing. J. Manve.. 


something dainty, or specia 


I think it was the Gentle- | 


| malediction of the milder sort. 
| haversack, military slang.’ 





Walker's account | 
1658, and lies | 





“Scran” (5 S. v. 513) does not mean luck 
except by a metaphor; it means simply some- 
thing eatable — provisions, meat, &c. Bad meat 
or meal would therefore be bad luck. The old 
slang song of Barney's Wedding tells us that for 
the feast provided 

“There was lots of scran 
In a large brown pan, 
And some leg of teef soup in a tub.” 

Of course, when the Irish widdy went to kneel 
at her husband’s grave, and a nettle, too obtrusive 
and intrusive, stung her bare legs, so that she 
cried out as she jumped up, “Arrah! bad scran 
to yez, Peter! for living or dead there was always 


a sting in ye,” she used a mere figure of speech, as 


a dead man could hardly need scran. The word 
is thus defined in Hotten’s Slang Dictionary :— 
*Scran, pieces of meat, broken victuals. Formerly 
the reckoning at a public-house. Scranning, or out on 
the scran, is begging for broken victuals; also an Irish 
Scran-bag, a soldier's 


Hain Friswktt. 


The Trish phrase, “ Bad scran to you,” would 
be better rendered by “ Bad fare to you,” than 
bad luck, &e. In Scotland scran means fare 
food, eatubles). It is merely a slang word, like 
The latter, however, seems to ay ply to 
common food or gross eating ; the other rather to 
l,or given by way of 


arub. 


treat :-— 
* Jock at the fair, wi’ lil’ral han’, 
His Magyie treats to fouth [profusion] 0’ scran.” 
Scor. 


This word, occurring in the phrase, “ Bad scran 
to you,” if it be not of Irish origin, is perhaps 
identical with the provincial word scran used in 
the north of England, and meaning food, victuals ; 
with which may be compared the Prov. Danish 
skran, Prov. German Schrangen, a victualler’s shop 
Atkinson, Cleveland Glossary, s. v.). In Scotch 
the word denotes not only a collection of eatables, 
but the power or means for accomplishing any 
purpose (Jamieson). A. Smyrtne Patmer. 

Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


Tue Baraque Asia, 1839 (5" S. v. 469.)—For 
the information of J. N. of Melbourne, I herewith 
send you an extract from my father’s log-book. 
He was master of the Asia in 1839 and 1840. I 
will further state that I was in the ship at the 
time referred to, as senior apprentice and third 
mate, and was in one of the boats towing, on 
Jan. 20, 1840, from eight A.M. till five P.m., nearly 
on the equator, with a burning sun over head, and 
no wind ; and I firmly believe that it was through 
our exertions in the boats that the ship was saved 
from being dashed to pieces on the reef, which was 
quite steep too, no soundings being obtained by our 
deep-sea line with 120 fathoms. The ship was so 
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to the reef at one time that we could hear 
the swell breaking violently, and see the spray 
flying high up in the air ; we could also see the 
naked savages on the beach, evidently expecting 
good pickings shortly. 
ne we should not clear the reef, so we got 
everything ready to leave the ship in the long 
boat ; but providentially the light air sprung up, 
and, with the towing, kept us clear. 


7 
108 


at one tit 


The captain thought | 


At the time this happened we were on the way 


from Singapore to China by the eastern route, and 
had passed through the Gillolo passage a day or 
two before, and on entering the Pacific Ocean we 
got becalmed, and were drifted by the current into 
r perilous position off the Yule Island ; and thus 
d one of my narrow ¢ 

B: 
Formerly Commander of the 
ley Road, South Ha 


61, Cawl 
[ We will forward the extract to 


out 
enae “Apes. 

FREEMAN, 
ship N rth tle 


kney, E 


NIAMIN 


ir correspondent. ] 





i i J 
[Ee ) =. Wi. f r} wW lis u 
Suffolk also in th f arritat Al 
has had the misfortuns leep in a room not 
from fleas I likely to t 
n that he | it fied all night 1 


lv. 469, 525.)—1 fail 


Provixciatisms For “to Turasn” (5 §, y, 
426 Me. Ratcuirre, who notes that in North 
Notts “to mump” means “to beat, to thrash,” may 
be interested in the following twenty expressions, 
each of which means exactly the same thing in 
this neighbourhood, namely, “ to thrash” or “ to 
beat,” and which are all in common use. I had 
gathered them together, for my own amusement, 
only a day or two before reading his note : hide, 
warm, nail, hammer, pay, lick, leather, bash, slug 


> 


lace, whallop, whollop, bencil, whip, tan, mug, 
baste, pummel, welt, twilt. 
J. H. Wiixrysoy, 
Leeds. 
“OO LAND OF MY FATHERS AND MINI (5™ §, 


to discover In ’ l 
tled o Farewell to England. 
in what edition the poem may 
Frepk. Rue. 


minor poems one ent 
Will G. W. D. say 


1 1? 
be found ! 


La Zovcne Famiry (5 §. iv. 488; v. 115, 
£18, 526 In my note on this family at the last 
referen for “ Burke’s Extinct Peerage of Eng- 

~ i 


| la 1. vol. ib p. 54. also gives a full Pp digree of 


The poor in this | often speak of be 
“ terrified with ( l 1.¢., torn to piece 
[. Lewis O. Da 
Pear T > Vicarage, Sor umpton 
In Romi x Pa Sunpbay,” &c. (5™ v. 
512 Mr. Ward juotes these lin in his work | 
on the cultivation of ferns in « 1 é 3 
ind ibes them to Goethe. I sh : Ke tO sé 
the whole of the passage in English. 
W. 


Neavus (5S. v. 429.)—According to Pulleyn 
wine und water first re ved this 1 I I 
Francis Negus, Esq., in the reign of Geor I. On 
an occasion when party politicians wei g 


extensively and int 
Mr. Negus rey 


ind exhibited himself cool and reasonable, is 


politics and wine very 
they rrelled seriously. 
the effect of diluting his wine freely with water 
after, the half-and-half men, the wine-and 
water bibbers, were ridiculed, and their mixture 


called Negus. W. G. W. 


named after 
The sovereign of 
Chambers’s Etym 
uled from 
reign of 
S. J. 


Haydn says, “Said to be 
Francis Negus, ab 1714. 
Abyssinia is termed Negus.” 
logical Dieti: “Said to be so c 
Colonel Negus, its i 


, he 
(ueen Anne 





nt 


Lqry Says, 


first maker, in t 
W. 
“The mixture called Negus, invented in Queen 
Anne’s time by Colonel Negus.”—Malone’s Lift 

of Dryden, vol. i. p. 484. 
©. F. 8g. 


Warney, M.A. 


| Yardley and Weston ; 1 


| Lauds ; 


| tionary by Dr. 


the Botetourts,” pk ase to read, “ Banke’s I t 
Peerage of England, vol. ii. p. 54, also gives in a 
full pedigree of the Botetourts,” & D. C. E 

Creecent, Bedford 

A Roipicrr BLUND! ~ WEsBS1 Enc- 
Lis Dicrionary 5 S. v. 446, 522 My 

| f Dr. Hook’s ¢ rch Dictionary is the third 
edition, 1843, in which, under the heading 
“ Breviary,” there is nothing approaching to 


said to be quoted t 
in early edition” of that Did ich a 
ppear in f the dic- 
Hook ? I think 


resemblance to the passage 
: 

work. 

any edition 


passage ever appe 
I much doubt 


we may assign the “ridiculous blunder” to 
Webster's editor, and not to Dean Hook. May I 
here acknowledge a “ridiculous blunder” of my 
wn, in my note (in the me numl f 
N. & Q on ( ywper’s “ Yardley Oak” (p. 451)! 
I there said “it was at the Hertfordshire Yard- 
ley”; though my own note contradicted itself, 


ind showed that it was the Northamptonshire 
Yardley to which I referred. When I wrote the 
note, I had the map of Northamptonshire open 
before me, der to see the distance between 
as I had 
the original query concerning 
imagine that I inadvertently copied from 
word “Hertfordshire,” an error that I did n 

detect until I saw it staring me in the face in in- 
Cutrnpert Bede. 


in « 
also before 


oak, I 


mut, 


' 
me the 








or . . 
delipie printers ink. 


In Hook’s Chur 
p. 133, I find :— 

‘Breviary. A daily office, or book of divine service, 
in the Romish church. It is composed of Matins, 
first, third, sixth, and ninth Vespers; and the 


h Dictionary, 5th ed., 1846, 
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Compliae or Post-communio: i.e. of seven different 
hours, on account of F ths at saying of David, ‘ seven times 
a day will I praise thee :’ whence some authors call the 
Breviary by the name of Hore Cononice, Canonical 
Hours. , 

The word Cononice is, of course, 
but I give it as in the book. 


& misprint, 


G. DE JEANVILLE. 
St. CuTHRERT AND THE Donkeys (5 §. v. 387, 

157, 497.)—How very odd that my North-country 

lonkey should be called cuddy because they call 

a donkey gudha in Hindustanee, and that my 

North-country baby should be called Cuddy because 

the dear little man was christened Cuthbert in 

wlish ! One has to live and le arn, 

And then I suppose the Gipsies were careful not 
to call donkeys gudhas when they got out of St. 
Cuthbert’s territory, and called them neddies 
they got into the territory of St. Edward. 

Or is adie Hindustanee, too? We ladies 
so unk arned and illogical, know, as well as 
rl asty. F. B. 

P.S.— Does not J. T. F. think John and Thomas 


more common Chri 


} 
when 


stian names than Cuthbert 








nd Edward? 

Tne Rev ’, Braxton (5@ §. v. 107, 
521 Some twenty years ago an undoul 
member of the old ston family died 0 
man 1 the work se of Sedgefield, in 

nty of Durham. My father w R ‘ 
Sedgefield at the tim Juuia E. Sri 

Farrar’s “Cra i 
188, 337.)—I should al 
lil th ilpto in 


meanwhile the fi 





Dr. Farrar refer 
He (the sculptor) rose one day, accor 
habit, before the dawn, and saw the mor 
grand as the eternity out of which it came, and for many 
fter he strove to express the tranquillity ; and lo 
1isel had fashioned out of marble the form of 
beautiful youth, Phosphorus, whose aspect is such the 
it is said all persons who look on it become silent 
Vide Bohn’s edition, 1868, Emerson’s Works, Essay xiii., 
* Poet,” vol. i. p. 163, ; 
D. Ropertson (Major, 
Dibrugarh, Upper Assam. 





14th Regt. N.J 


Tne Jays or Surrork (5 §. i. 128 
437.)—My attention having 
inquiry as to this family, 
allow me to give a few facts about the Jays 
I have known. The late Samuel Jay was one 
of the best known and most popular landowners of 
the East Anglian district. Himself a member of 
an inflt iential county family, he inherited some of 
the vices which are almost always found in some 
degree or other in his class; his chief we: ieee 
was a love of high play, and in one night he lost 


, 195, 336. 
been called to the 
perhaps you will 


—_ 
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all his estates and patrimony. He did not. live 
long after this, but died leaving two sons, Samuel, 
a barrister, and William, in holy orders. The 
latter gentleman I had the pleasure of seeing pre- 
sented to the Queen at Windsor on the occasion of 
the baptism of the Shazadah of Lahore, for whom 
her Majesty and Mr. Jay were co-sponsors. 

I happened recently to see a Sheffield paper, 
where a Mr. Jay wrote to defend : rson named 
Fitz John, charged with participation in the Work- 
‘tion riots. This recalls the words of De 
le concerning the battle of Hastings :— 






sop e lec 
Tocquevill 
“There were in the battle two officers of the Di 
1 Fitz John, who, continually befriending 
arn r, at length fell side by side 
descend rontin 





lants have ever ha 
ulways rea ly to aid each other.” 
St. 


Square, S. W. 


James's 


Hestop: Homer (5 §, v. 487.)—I suspect the 
pa vant Hesiod is vv. 770, 771 of the 
épya Kat ipepat, in which the seventh day is 

lled “holy, for on it Leto bore Apollo of the 
Go 1 Sword I know of no ] ve in which 
Homer calls the seventh da sacred and holy 





-=— a . 

’ ] isfactor ly 

! ern dress on 

es of antiquity 

nature must 

h nd Garrick, and 

i pliance with 

the at ied as long as 
was in deference to public « yn. 





if possible, it seems a still greater absurdity that 
the young actors in the Latin comedies of Terence, 
at Westminster should, 
year 1839, have been habited in modern English 
‘ + 


School, 


even up to the 


costume instead of the classic pallium 
However, such was the case, and the fact is alluded 
to in the preface of Lusus Altert Westmonaste- 
rienses, 1863: 

*We cannot conclude this part of subject without 
paying a just tribute to the taste and learning of Dr. 
Williamson, head master from 1828 to 1846, for an im- 
rtant change introduced by him. It is well known 
- a to the year 1839 the actors appeared in modern 
costume, the old men in that of George II., the young 
men in the evening or morning dress of the latest fashion, 
and the servants in full livery, a practice which prevailed 
ilso at the public theatres in the days of Garrick, and 
till the era of John Kemble. Dr. Williamson introduced 
the Greek dress at Westminster, in 1839, and drew up, 
for the use of the short but learned excursus 
to — Greek antiquities of Lambert Bos, entitled 
Eunuchus Palliatus, as an authority for the correctness 
| of the style.’ "—Vol. i. p. xviii. 

Yet, as Me. Write justly 
attention be too much withdrawn from the 
we may end in caring only for the 





: 
¢} 


sche sol, a 


observes, “if 
actor, 


= 
accessories. 
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History is said to repeat itself, and the same idea 
seems to have struck the mind of Horace many 
centuries ago, when he saw the Roman auditory 
intent only on the gorgeous procession that passed 
along the stage, indifferent alike to the actor and 
to the acting. The whole passage is a very 
graphically written one, «nd may be found in his 
Epistles. It thus concludes : 
“ Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur et artes 

Divitizeque peregrinz, quibus oblitus actor 

Cum stetit in scena concurrit dextera levee. 

Dixit adhuc aliquid? Nilsane. Quid placet ergo 

Luna Tarentino violas imitata veneno.” 

Ep. ii. i. 203, et se 

I could not help thinking of the true and 
correct remarks of the Roman bard on witnessing, 
many years ago, a repre entation of King Henry V. 
at the Princess’s Theatre, overlaid with gorgeous 
accessories upon which no expense seemed to have 


been spared. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
“Tne Man in THE Moon” (5 S. v. 428, 522.) 


—G. B. B. is referred to Whitaker's History of 
Craven, and also to Hone’s Juble Book. I have 
not sufficient knowledge to discuss a genealogical 
question as to the parentage of the tev. Mr. 
Wilson, of Halton-Gill. I can merely that 
Whitaker (no mean authority) states him to have 
been the father of the bishop 

Mr. Wilson’s Man in the Moon is the history 
Israel Jobson, a shoemaker of Halton-Gill, 
in Craven, who, being on the summit of Pen-y- 
ghent, was wooed by the Moon, and became a 
Craven Endymion. Jobson, while a resident in 
Moonland, acquired great astronomical knowledge, 
and, Dr. Whitaker says, made the important dis 
covery that the inhabitants of one of the planets 
were made of pot-metal ! 

Copies of Wilson’s book were seen and examined 
by Dr. Whitaker; and the Rev. Robert Collyer, 
of Chicago, U.S., once saw one in the hands of a 
Kildwick or Silsden personage. That copies exist 
is beyond question; and I have no doubt that 
one or more may be ferreted out if my West York- 
shire or East Lancashire friends will only take a 
little trouble. The chapel of Halton-Gill (the 
living of which has been recently raised from a 
curacy to a vicarage) well merits a visit. It be- 
longs to no order of architecture, and yet it is 
difficult to imagine a more primitive and inter- 
esting-looking object. It harmonizes admirably 
with the fine mountain scenery around it. 

James Henry Dixon. 


Sit V 


of one 


Prorane Hymn Tunes (5™ 8. v. 367, 495.)— 
It is certainly true that hymn tunes have been 
occasionally derived from secular sources, and 
there is reason to believe that several even of the 
oldest German chorals appeared first as popular 
melodies ; but it is not always safe to infer from 








| painting has considerable artistic talent. 


a resemblance between two tunes that the one was 
in any way derived from the other. Can Curn- 
BERT Bepe point out the melody of Mozart’s from 
which the tune “ Belmont” is said to be adapted? 
I have often heard the statement made, but have 
not yet been able to find the original tune in 
Mozart’s works. “Belmont” has also been 
ascribed to Webbe, but is not among his acknow- 
ledged tunes. G. A. C. 


“Tue Dytne Fox-Hunter” (5" S. v. 
524.)—I think Mr. Horrvs must be mistaken in 
supposing that the print of “The Dying Fox- 
Hunter” represents the death-bed of Tom Moody, 
L take it to be a fancy picture, poor in art, and 
irreverent in sentiment. The incident of the 
“rattling view halloo” is historically true, but 
that barbarous proceeding took place over the 
grave, not in the bedroom, of the dead man. I 
have the print of “The Burial of Tom Moody,” 
depicting Willey Church and graveyard, with a 
crowd of huntsmen and earth-stoppers shouting as 
the coffin is lowered, in a manner more like wild 
Indians than civilized Britens. The clergyman, 
to his credit, is seen walking away in the distance, 
as if unwilling to witness the savage spectacle. 

GeorGe E tis. 


388 
? 


St. John’s Wood. 


Mr. Horrvs may rest assured that this print 
has nothing to do with the death of Tom Moody, 
who was not a squire, but a “ whipper-in” in the 
service of Lord Forrester. Moody’s tomb may be 
seen in Willey Churchyard, at the foot of the 
Wrekin. “The Dying Fox-Hunter” depicts a 
purely imaginative scene, and, in my opinion, the 
I think 
the artist is the same one who painted a well- 
known “ Garrick’s Head” law scene, wherein 
“ Baron Nicholson” is laying down the law in a full 
court, where the barristers, jurymen, and spec- 
tators, &c, are all real characters. This painting 

. large-sized one) was for some months exhibited 
in a window in the Strand, and I have heard that 
it is now in the gallery of the well-known opulent 
nobleman who employed the artist. It has never 
been engraved. N. 

Tuomas, Eart or Lancaster (5 S. v. 468 ; 
vi. 19..—H. P. has, I think, been puzzled by a 
misprint, “ querpi” for “guerpi.” A reference to 
Cotgrave will show that guerpir, as a transitive 
verb, has the two very opposite meanings of “to 
forsake” and “ to seize upon,” but, in the passage 
quoted, “ nous ad guerpi” must mean “ nous & 
abandonnés.” Joun W. Bons. 


S. iv. 408, 521; v. 134, 197, 
think these bells uncommon. 
and have seen many more. 


3eLL Horses (5™ 
269, 474.)—I cannot 
I have had several, 
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One now before me is 134 inches in circumference, 
without taking into account the thick equatorial 
rib. The lower hemisphere is ornamented and 
bears the letters ““W. R.” Cart-horses as well as 
pack-horses carried them, and bells of the same 
type, though of smaller size, are still used with 
sledges in this country. 
W. J. Bernnarp Smits. 
Temple. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Popular Science Review. July, 1876. (Hardwicke 
& Bogue.) 
Tue July number of this useful periodical contains some 
unusually interesting articles. Those by Captain C. O. 
Browne, R.A., and Mr. Atteridge, on the “ Woolwich 
Infant and on Circular Ironclads,” cannot fail to attract 
attention in the present state of the political atmosphere, 
when artillery is becoming more and more important in 
all forms of warfare, and recent events have increased 
the usual attention which the British Government and 
people are wont to bestow on naval affairs. Dr. Mivart 
favours us with a paper entitled, “ What are Bats?” and 
endeavours therein to make as clear as possible to the 
non-scientific world the peculiarities of those singular 
little animals, not so far removed from man in their ana- 
tomy as one would be inclined to believe from merely 
superficial considerations. Perhaps the most interesting 
contribution is Prof. Flower’s lecture ‘‘ On the Extinct 
Animals of North America,” a condensation of a dis- 
course recently delivered before the Royal Institution. 
The author makes clear to the British public the results 
of the interesting discoveries made by the American 
Government surveys in the vast western territories of 
the United States. In the course of these explorations 
a large number of new species of extinct mammalia have 
been unearthed, many of which are here explained to be 
true connecting links with animals actually in existence. 
The author dwells principally on the Ungulata, and he 
describes how new genera, or even whole families, of 





which the bones may be distinctly referred to that great | 


order, have been discovered in Dakota, Nebraska, and 
neighbouring countries, many exhibiting the most exact 
gradations of type between horses, tapirs, camels, deer, 
and oxen, others being more puzzling because more 
aberrant. Some of these are of colossal proportions : 
among the extinct giants isthe Titanotherium, a rhino- 
ceros-like animal of elephantine proportions. Still more 
striking is the account Prof. Flower gives of an animal 
apparently closely allied to the elephant, and named 
Uintatherium, because its remains were found in the 
neighbourhood of the Uintah Mountains, Wyoming Terri- 
tory. Figures are given of its grotesque skull. In one 
illustration is displayed the extremely small size of its 
brain compared with the whole cranium. Considering 
the far greater proportionate size of the brain of the ele- 
phant, this suggests many interesting problems to the 
geologist and to the student of physiology. The study of 
these giants of animal life should be attractive to the 
Londoner, who has so many opportunities of observing 
live proboscideans in the Regent's Park. After all, the 
extinct forms, though colossal, were hardly larger than 
some that are existent ; and the same applies to recent 
and obsolete mammals and even saurians of other orders. 
The modern Englishman who sees “ Jumbo,” the male 
African elephant, walking through the Zoological Gar- 


dens, is looking on almost as large a bit of life as ever 
trod upon dry land; and as we see how perfectly that 
noble animal has won the confidence of the human 
species, so that ladies walk nearly under his trunk. and 
children ride on his back, we may judge that the Uinta- 
therium, if revivable, would be an interesting and popular 
rather than a terrible addition to the “ Zoo.” 

Prof. Flower also refers to a curious animal which has 
at the same time affinities to the bears, the Ungulates, 
und the Rodents. The illustration he gives of the skull 
shows all these relationships at a glance. He gives, too, 
a short notice of extinct carnivora. All who read this 
interesting article of the English anatomist will recog- 
nize the importance of the discoveries made by Dr. 
Hayden and other American explorers. Indeed, the 
whole production shows most pleasingly how thoroughly 
Prof. Flower appreciates the indefatigable zeal of his 
Transatlantic brethren. 


English History Sor the Use of Public Schools. By 
Rev. J. Franck Bright. M.A. Period II. Personal 
Monarchy, Henry VII. to James II., 1485-1688. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Berore reaching the close of the second period of his 

work, Mr. Bright has emancipated himself from “the 

shadow of the Mi dle Ages,” and finds himself “in pre- 
sence of an entirely modern world, of a state of society 
easy to understand, of a political life which, in most 
respects, exactly resembles our own.” This would seem 
to imply that Mr. Bright feels himself more at home in 
these modern surroundings, which is pretty much in 
accordance with the view that we were led to adopt in 
treating of his first volume. The necessity for very 
great compression in his narrative makes the language 
of Mr. Bright often seem unduly dogmatic, in the pre- 
sent no less than in the former instalment of his history. 

This, we are aware, is unavoidable in the carrying out of 

a scheme at once so comprehensive and so concise. But 

in his anxiety to preserve brevity we fear that Mr. Bright 

has occasionally the appearance of going beyond his au- 

thorities, as, for instance, where he tells us (pp. 508-9) 

that ‘‘ Bothwell came down toc ~mplete the explosion 

(at the Kirk o’ Field), but in his hurry seems to have for- 

gotten to replace the bodies (of Darnley and his page). 

When the train was lighted, he rushed home to bed, and 

received the news of the disaster with well-feigned aston- 

ishment and cries of treason.” We should like to know 
where so circumstantial an account of Bothwell’s pro- 
ceedings is to be found. Lingard does not give it, and 

Huntly’s evidence only justifies us in stating that Both- 


| well was found in bed. Mr. Bright gives an impartial 
|} account of the dissolution of the monasteries, but we 


feel unable to grasp accurately his conception of the 
Church of Eng'and after the Reformation. His lan- 
guage seems to imply that he regards it merely as a 
creation of the State. This is doubtless a view in which 
Cardinal Manning would coincide, and so, perhaps, 
would the so-calied Evangelical party. But a Presby- 
terian would oppose such a view of the Church quite as 
strongly as he would oppose Prelacy ; and the historical 


| continuity of the Post-Reformation Church, whether 


proved or not, is undoubtedly asserted by the formularies 
which comprise the Anglican Ordinal in the same volume 
with the Book of Common Prayer. We are glad to ob- 
serve that the useful and clear little maps provided in 
the medizval volume continue to be given with each 
Period, as well as an index—features which cannot but 
add to the convenience of Mr. Bright's work as a school 
history. 
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Axcu xoLoaicalL IxstituTe.—/uly 7.—Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, President, in the chair. The Mayor of Col- 
chester spoke of the arrangements of the forthe ming | 
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—Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., gave a discourse on “ 
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ExisHA.—There is no authentic portrait of Chatterton. 
The engraving in Dix’s Life of Chatterton, which variously 
affected with d pression, sympathy, orenthusiasm, Sout hey 


| and Ebenezer Ell iot, James Montgomery, Joanna Bai! lie, 


Wa!ter Savage Landor, and « thers, was taken from a poor 
painting bought at a broker's shop in Bristol, which bore 
the name of “ F. Morris aged thirteen.” After the dis- 
covery that the portrait was not that of Chatterton, the 
frontispiece to the Life was suppressed and the plate was 
destroyed. 
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